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F any one elſe ſhould chuſe to make ufe of 
this Abſtract, we can, with ſome aſſurance, 
venture to affirm, that ſhort as it is, it will © 
nevertheleſs be ſufficient, together with ſome 
{mall aids from a ſkilful Teacher, to com- 
munit᷑ate whatever is neceſſary for the acqui- 
| ſition of a proper knowledge of Englith - - 
Grammar; and the moſt elaborate produce 
tion of this kind, of which there are now's ' 
great number, will ſcarcely be ſuſhelent 
without ſome ſuch aſſiſtance. It will Ukes 
| wiſe be found a very proper Introduction to 
thoſe generally called the learned languages, 
as the variable parts of ſpeech are as muck 
ſuited to that plan as poſſible. It will, more 
over be found to be 4 very uſeful help: to 
young people, not only for writing the 
Engliſh Language, but likewiſe for reading 
the ſame with propriety: as the general 
rules of pronunciation are pointed out, and 
W likewiſe the moſt uſual terms in rhetorie | 


3 N and poetry briefly explained. 9 


The general epithet, now to be found 
almoſt in every title page of modern e | 
is, that it is an entire. new work; 1 delwe 
| Wag: none of my readers. ba diſappoint. — 
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ctbemleloes i in expecting the following to be 
ſuch; for though their. be ſeveral things in 
it that are new, yet the work, in general, is 


an Author at this time (for that expedient to 


trial 1 have yet had, I have always been 


2 the following Abſtract, or ſomething like | 


1 are ready to bear _witneſs :—So 
that one chief end deſigned by this Publica» 8 
1 tion (at leaſt for Engliſh) is, that this labor» 
_ Jous taſk may now be ſuperſeded, | 


by no means ſo ; for I have borrowed wher- 
_ever I found any materials to ſuit my pur- 
poſe. The principal of thoſe to whom I am 
indebted are, Biſhop Wilkins, Biſhop Lowth, 
and eſpecially the Rev. Mr Stirling, and the 


two 6% ang whoſe names are mentioned 


In the work itſelf. „ 

The Public may be aſſured that it is by n no 
means the mere deſire of appearing in print 
publicly, which has induced me to become 


gratify human pride, as it is commonly 
judged to be, has already been put in execu- 
tion, in more publications than one); but 
mere neceſſity, in as much as, at every public 


obliged at theſe times, to write a great deal 


for the uſe of my Scholars,—as they 


F 


SHORT ABSTRACT __. 
n 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


SECTION 3 
6. LETTERS and SYLLABLES. 


[RAMMAR is the art of peaking or writing any 
guage aright. | 

Its parts are Orthography, Proſody, Etymaiogy and 
© + fo. 

3 133 teaches the power of letters, tyllabica- 
„and the uſe of points. h 
PP roſody teaches the quantity of letters and ſyllables; 
; © verſification. 

5 7 iymology teaches the nature, properties, and in- : 
f , tion of words. 
Syntax teaches the concord and 3 of | 
i Wes in ſpeech. 

tters in Engliſh are twenty Gaz: a, b, c, d, e, f, 


h, i, J, k, 1, * Vs o, Pr g/ rf f t, n — 


2 Or LETTERS any SYLLABLES. : | 
Of theſe; ſeven are vowels, a, e, i, o, u, y, . 
Only obſerve, that y and w, in general, are only ſub. 
ſtitutes for i and 1. 
Vowels make up Diphthongs, Triphthongs, &c. 
Letters compoſe ſyllables, words and ſpeech. 
Each one of the letters in any language, ought to 

* denote only one ſimple, uncompounded, articulate 2 
ſonnd. But inſtead of one only, "uy of them have 

1 ſeveral ſounds, eſpecially the vowels 4 

3 The firſt five vowels have, in general, four ſoundiſ 
each, viz. a long and . as alſo, a broad and ende 

found. 5 2 Th 


— 


ö 
1 
J 

il 


—— 


* Two very ingenious and certainly able critics in the Engl 
liſh language, Mr HARREIS and Mr MacLAuRIN hav 
reduced Engliſh ſounds to twenty-nine, or thereabouts. = 

The former divides theſe ſounds thus, viz. into nine vowe 4 : % 
- aw, o, oo, uh, ah, eh, ih, ae, ee; as in war, more, fool, run 
charm, men, bid \ fame, ſeen. Nine ſemivowels, r, I, m, n 

ng all, v, 2, zh; as in /pur, rill, him, ſin, ſing, breathe, leo 

2 viſion. Five aſpirates, 4, th, f, s, ſh; as in hah, chin 
Leaf, hiſs, wiſh. And fix mutes, b, d, g, p, t, k; as in 20608 
wood, log. lip, lot, week. 

The latter adds one ſound to the aſpirates, viz. wh, as if 
wheel; and at firſt leaves out one of the vowel ſounds, viz.- 
ae as in fame ; but afterwards brings it in again, and expreſle 
it by Y Vis as in erce. 

It is likewiſe well obſerved by him, that the human voiceilf 
_ capable of expreſſing eleven diſtinct vowel ſounds, as 
ſufhciently demonſtrated from the order of their formation. 1 4 
Nine as above, and two more, as in the words good and cod 'F 8 
as vulgarly pronounced, by ſome. as 


The eleven Vowels may ſtand in as; thus 


| 8. Ei | ae | ee of the palate Bi 
1 Eau S5 S8 | oe| eu | 00. of the lip - 
i I have added & only to fill up the ſpace ; for as it is only tl 


# ” long ſound of aw ſhortened, it cannot, therefore, of itſell 
ceeckoned a different vowel ſound. 


or LetTERs AND SYLLABLES. | "4 


The LONG SOUNDS. TS 
1 
bo 5 bu 5 
note tane 
ce· dar pi- lot glo- ry ſcru- ple 


w. 
ub. + 
as, ba 
in, made 
or, bra- zen 
4 toll - 
late as, ab 
oF 3 
avell$ in, bad 
or, gal-lant 
n in, ball 
or, walk 


ang in, G lebe her ſhirt come rivulet 

have or, N e herd bird ſome pleaſure 
__ | | N. B. 

we 4 F — c 

1 1 | WY 1 | 3 „ ! 

*, i A ͤ lade lat N be _— 3 

ve 1 | 8 ; 

thin 4 | 1 

wel E mete wer where embark aw ee 

as if I pine | ts oblige bird | 2 

12. 5+ 2 8 1+ oof 8 7 | 3 8 

reſſa O note 71 move "9 . 00 

a 5 | 8 7 1 9 10 

ice U tune ws - pull rule ae eu 

51. a ae or Fi as in fame or fierce 


x A 
A 2 


T 
FT of 
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be bi 
mete pine 


SHORT, Souxps. 
eb: - 0 
bed bid 
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blot 4, 
ken- nel im- print com- mon ſul-phur 


BROAD SOUNDS. 


there field move | 
where — oblige whoſe ws ke, 


| SLENDER SoUNDSs. 


. B. That 7 


ath, through 


Wer jaw, and upper and under 


med only by the approaching or 
drgans to one another, rs 


8 n conſonants; 


and u long in En are real Spinhongs, 
Lherefore not to be kind i | 


e ſounds. 


1 s all the vowels are formed by the free emiſſion of the 


the throat, mouth, and lips (each of Which 


hence, they they ſeem, 


) and likewife as 
near 

their contatt 

"i groarl the 


of theſe 
or 


two parts, viz. the two des of the three, "aþjes" wh 


they are 
pairs 
— 


- 


_ fides lying againſt the ſide teeth of the under jaw. 


4. Or LETTERS p "SYLLABLES: 


perhaps, ſometimes that of i guttural. 


by puttin the organs uſed in their formation as near as poſlible 
into the form of a flute, and then ſtraitening or 3 the 


ter by elevating this part of the tongue (the point juſt bent 


3 es. > 33 Lt 
* * 8 : 7} 
F : | it 


N. B. This laſt ſound of u is nearly expreſled iti] 
moſt words of more then one ſyllable, which end in 
ure unaccented, as leiſure, meaſure, treaſure, &c. 
And if you change rivulet, &c. for dull; then will 
the ſlender ſounds of the vowels have almoſt all (ori 
nearly) the fame found, viz. that of « guttural. Or, 


From this ſcheme we may ſee that the vowels are 1 
long when they are placed, or ſtand laſt in their fy lla- 


* | MEE +) And 


8 1 » * F 
- - 3 


paſiage of the breath, in theſe different parts, as occaſion may 
require; and at the ſame time modulating the voice uttered 
through the larynx by means of the tongue. Hence remark, 
that there is hardly any vowel formed without a peculiar aid 
from the tongue: The throat, vowels leaſt, the palate and 
the lip ſomething, more. 1 


% — 


I and d, the firſt pair of vowels, are formed by the throat 
the laſt of which has ſome little affiſtance from the tongue. 4 
aw and 4 are formed by the palate and root of the tongue: 


the former by the root of the tongue being drawn back, ſunk 


or removed. very much from the palate ; and the latter with 
the tongue not ſo far removed from the palate, and with iti 


* 


ae and ee, by the palate and fore part of the tongue: the lat . 


0 
bu) 5 | 


downwards) very near the fore part of the palate : and the 
former by removing this part of the tongue a little farther 


** 
. 


from the palate than ee;. and its back part pretty high too, 3 > 


2 
a 
2 

* 
ty 
* 
* 


while its {ides-preſs againſt the ſide teeth of the upper jaw. | 5 


à is of a middle nature, or rather may be joined with either 
of the claſſes of palate vowels; for the whole tongue is uſed ii 
forming this letter; firſt its point is bent a little downwards 
the whole remaining part thereof formed into a hollow length: 
ways; and the root of it not being ſo much depreſſed as i 
forming aw or A, nor any part of it ſo much elevated as in as 
or ee, while its ſides ly pretty low along the ſide teeth of th 
upper jaw. The mouth eaſily opened, $3: 85 
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dor LETTERS zo SYLLABLES. \g © 
| And they are Fer rt who Mes - and ie” 
hey, are. 


faſt, or are io ſyflables which end with conſonants. 
ret obſerve, that the vowels are ſometimes long, 


„in even when the ſyllables end with conſonants: thus, 
(or A is ſometimes long before u, i. e. When the next (yl. 


ladle begins with g ſoft; as an gel, ſtran ger, man. ger, 
W 1 is ſounded long before gh, ght, gn, ld, and nd; 
Ws high, nigh, right, ſight, ſign, chi d, mind, &. _ 
DO is almoſt always long before two conſonants; as, 
old, cold, boll, toll. bolt, fork, port, torn, ſborn, Kc. 
All vowels. are commonly ſounded long, when they 
re followed by e final, if only one conlagant: come 
between them; as made, mete, bite, rote, tune, 


the. © | 
may ye, &c. But 
red 6 ; 1 — 


All the lip-vowels ©, oe, eu, oo, are formed by an eaſy mo- 

on of the lips, while the organs remain nearly in the ſame po- 
oon as in the formation of their correſponding palate vowels, 

ve only, perhaps, alight motion of the under jaw, and as 

tle motion of the tongue as poſſible, in order to let the breath _. 

aſs ſmoothly along. 8 2 


e N. B. That the vowel ſounds. oe and ex (eſpecially. the 

irh ber, as it is ſeldom, if at all, uſed in the Engliſh language, 

* 3 801 pronounced) may, perhaps, be thought ſome what 
i cult to form; but this difficulty will ſoon be ſurmounted, 


the foregoing directions be properly attended to: 1. e. to 


; lat- 4 . 0 : 7 : 

ep ( in forming them) as near as poſſible the ſame poſition of 
1 e organs, that is uſed in forming their correſponding palate - 
ther wels; and moving your lips as you do to form & or 00; or, 


haps, ſomething near the poſition of whiſtling, only (as 
ce are ſounds between theſe two viz. 0 and oo) the hollo 
med in the mouth muſt be kept pretty much towards the 
ee part thereof, as the back part of it is nearly filled up with 
root of the tongue. The ſound of the latter is pretty well 
: geh. preſſed in that ſound which precedes oo in the diphthongal 
und heard in theſe words true, few, neus, &c. which is near. 


5 - chat of the Greek z-p/i/on, or French . And the ſound . 


the former is nearly expreſſed in the French words coeur, 
;' ſoeur, ſiſter; moeurs, manners, &c. | 55 55 
No 


— 


x 
„* L 
* 4 
>. 
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: or LETTERS AND eln 


- "But note, if two conſonants intervene, e final does 
not lengthen the foregoing, e as lance, hence, 
purge, &c. 

Note again, that words tt with e ſilent (when 
they have a termination added, beginning with a 
vowel) e is then dropt; as, loved, famous, loving, &c. 

From the foregoing obſervations on the vowels, the | 
following rules of - may be very properly dedu- 
ced. 

1. When a fingle 8 comes between two 
vowels, it generally goes to the vowel after itz but 
if the vowel before it be ſounded ſhort, then it ought 
| to be kept with this fore-going vowel. es 

2. when ſeveral conſonants come between two | 
vowels, if the firſt be ſounded long, then all the con- 
ſonants, if poſſible, ſhould go ro the laſt vowel; but 
if the firſt be ſounded ſhert, then one conſonant, at 
leaſt, ſhould be kept with the foregoing vowel. . 
|  Note—if two conſonants have one found, ſuch as | 
ch, pb, ſh, th, wh, ng, &c. they follow the rule of | 
ſingle conſonants. 1 

Note alſo, if / or r be the latter of two conſonants, 
they follow the ſame rule. | 3 

3. If two vowels meet together, and both be dif. | 2 
tinctly ſounded, they muſt be parted in ſpelling.— 1 
But, N. B. That this rule ought every where to be 
particularly reſpected, i. e. to keep to diſtin counde 
in the partition of all ſyllables whatever: For a 1 
ſyllable is a perfect, vocal, articulate ſound, uttered L 

by one impulle of the breath. 3 

Tie ſyllables in a word are always equal to che | E | 
number of vowels that are in it :—Unleſs two vowels i "ff 
meet together and form a diphthong, &c. or e be ſil- 
ent at the end thereof. 1 

The meeting of two vowels i in one ſyllable form al a 
diphthong. B 1 

. 8 The 
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Or LETTERS, SYLLABLES, &., 


s IM The diphthongs proper to the Engliſh Language * 

„ (as will appear by the marginal note) will aniount only . 

to twenty one in all, viz. the. fourteen following, az, 

n Au, ca, ce, ei, eo, eu, ie, oa, oe, oi, oo, ou, ui; together 

vVich the ſeven ſubſtitute diphthongs, viz. ay, e, oy, _ 

C. guy, aw. Ew, and ow. 3 | 5 85 be 

1 8 Theſe may be properly divided into three kinds; 

. In:o proper, i. e. where both vowels keep their 
proper ſounds. 2. Into /emi-/ounding, i e. where 

'0. WF but only one of the vowels keeps its proper ſound.— 

ut 3. Into improper, i. e. where neither of the vowels 

nt keep their proper ſounds; but take a ſound different 

from either. Ft, EEO 

8 | Again, 

No 5 

I N 3 "OY 

at 5 


As we have ſeven vowels in Engliſh, of conſequence, the 
different combinations of theſe, two and two, &c. would amount 
to forty- nine diphthongs in our language; but as y and w, 
vbvhen they ſtand laſt, are only ſubſtitutes for 7 and u, hence the 
number of Engliſh diphthongs will thereby be reduced to 2 
five. —And as y and w, when they ſtand firſt, are by ſome 
= reckoned conſonants, or otherwiſe, in this poſition, they con- 
ſtantly retain the ſounds of ee and oo, which are the fame. 
== ſounds as 7 and z here, hence the number of Engliſh diphthongs . 
will again be hereby reduced to twenty-five (four of theſe being 


* == reckoned before). Again, aa, ae, ao; and ia, ii, io, iu; and 
1s ra, ue, uo, iu, are not reckoned into the number of Engliſn 


diphthongs : The three firſt are only uſed in proper names, 
aud ſound a, ae and ©, reſpectively: and all the reſt keep the 
proper ſounds of both vowels (the firſt always ſounding ee or 
oo as above) and the ſound of the ſecond vowel is ruled by the 
eetters following it. 

1. The firſt claſs, or proper ſounding diphthongs, after hav- 
ing rejected all thoſe beginning with y and w, alſo thoſe begin- 
ning with and z (which have the fame ſound or power as be- 
fore mentioned) except e and 26 hence we have no more 
proper diphthongs in Engliſh than the three following oi, ou, ew 
: | as in Joy, houſe, few, b o | | 0 
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ſounded long or ſhort. 


are {ounded in the ſame time, as one long vowel :;—fo 


ond vowel; as in feud, guide. 


1 
+ 
* 433 


their firſt vowel, likewiſe the long ſound of their ſecond Wl 
vowel; as in ſwear, neither, grieve, oeconomy, youth. 1 


four laſt ſound w. 


. 1 obſerve; that fome of he ons Shin 
belong only to one claſs, ſome to two of thefe, and 
lome to all the three claſſes :— and moreover, ſome of 
theſe (beſides their claſhcal ſounds) vary by being 
But all ot them are reduced i 
.to ſome one or more of the ſounds of the ſimpte 8 
"vowels, and hence may be learned with little trouble, 
after che ſounds of the vowels are perfecty known. Ml 
Note, allo, that in proper diphthongs both vowels 


that when Jong or ſhort ſounds are mentioned in ſemi. iY 
ſounding, or improper diphthongs, theſe muſt be 2 : 


Vw" 


* — — 


II. The 8 claſs, or ſemi- ſoundin hthongs, take ig 
almoſt the whole liſt of di or ſer or no thongs, take'l "1 
in, ſome few of theſe — their firſt vowel, ſome the ſecond, BY 
and ſome few both; as, az, au, ea, ee, ei, eo, ie, oa, oe, ob, ll 
on each of theſe ſound the long ſound of their firſt vowel; 11 
as in, gain, gauge, leave, ſeen, 2 ei ze, people, tries, road, roe, 
door, court. And en and 7 have the long ſound of their ſec. 


Again, ea, ei, ie, oe, on, have, beſides the long Cound. of i 


41. The third claſs, or improper ſounding diphthongs, are *t 
agu, e, oo, oo, on, Ui; as in caught, reign, ſhoe, book, & cant 6 
fruit. The firſt ſounds a broad, the ſecond a long, and the » 


N. B. Some of the diphthongs, as ende remarked, have 4 + 
ſounds differing from any of theſe, as au ſounds A in faunt, es 
ſounds & in leopard, and & in geometry—ze ſounds & in friend, 4 
ang 11 ſieve oo ſounds U in b/ood—ou ſounds & in cough, and 7 
d in fouch—1 ſounds I in gt. Tout here ſounding 1 1 and i 
may be added u and wI ſounded as in guite, guzt, &c. 4 

The ſubſtitute diphthongs generally follow the ſounds of theſe Wi 
they are ſubſtituted for; as, ay ſounds à long, aw ſounds 4 RN 
broad, 8&c,—only, ew ſounds o long! in ſhew, F 


1 
* 


9 4 3 ** 
9 
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* F 
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ood of the vowel ſounds which thefe diphthongs fol- 

low in their pronunciation; as, je in field and friend, c 

Engliſh triphtbongt, ie the meeting of three 
owels, are properly fix, Viz. eau, 1 (ew): ws. 

a, uce. 

Again, the conſonants (ee page *. 'P which home. 

pore ſounds than one are the — nenn c, 8. 

, £04 19+" 

| [ Chas three ſounds, viz. k, 4 , as in clear, circle, 

Pecial. 

0 has two ſounds, g,. J, as in engteno, einger. 

V has two ſounds, n, ng, as in candle, banquet. 

S has four ſounds, , , , 2¹5 as in Jent, prai iſe, 

jaſsion, lieſure. 

T has two ſounds, ft, ſh, as in tender, portion... 1 

X has three lounds, Cf, ge, het, as in box, exult, 

ion. 

4 Ch has three ſounds, iſh, lh, &, as in church, chaiſe, 

= 7 11 three ſounds, th, ah, t, as in thing hin, 

3 james. 


* 


IF 
i 


| Y 9 The Situations i in nike theſe a are h funded ab: 4 5 
© = follow e 5 2 1 FE 


2 and G ſound their firſt or hard ſound, k and A be. 
re a, o, u, , and r. 

c and G found their ſecond or ſoft ſound, 4 and 5 

fore e, 7, or y. | 

NN ſounds rg before, c, k, g, 9 or x; 26, uncle, 

uk, anger, cinque, linx; but u in almoſt all other 

1 u at ions. 

WES ſounds 5, 1. At the beben of worde. in 
THe 3 i ee before or after another 2 
n the end of word after 

* th ſounding 82 * 2 N = 

S ſounds 
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10 Or LETTERS, SYLLABLES, Se. 


S ſounds z, generally, 1. In the middle of words, 
between two vowels—2. In the end of words, after a 
. diphtbeng, or before e ſilent—3. In the end, alto, after 
b, d, g. i m, n, r, v and th, when it ſounds b. 
S ſounds zh in the middle of ſome words, between 
two vowels, eſpecially thoſe words, having the diph- 
thongs ea or ei before it, or io after it; as in pleaſure, 
lei/ure, vision, &c. 1 RS ! 
As for the ſound of h common to c, / t, (and in 
ſome meaſure to x) this happens only when they 
| ſtand before i and another vowel. -.. f 
X ſounds, in general, ge, when it ſtands between 
e and another vowel, or between e and þ, if the fol- 
lowing ſyllable be accented; but if the firſt vowel be 
accented, then x ſounds ks. | 7 
N. B. That ci, ſi ii, each of theſe (as before men- 
tioned) ſound /, when they have another vowel after 
them. | a | 
Hence tion (ſounds ſhon, &c.) ſion, tial, cean, cian, 
tian, tiate, tient, cient, tious, ciqus, ſcious, ſcience, 
geon, gion. 1 e 
J in many terminations ſounds y as, ion (ſounds 


yon, &c.) ier, iard, iant, ial, iel, &c. l 
Again obſerve, that there are ſeveral letters in 1 

Engliſh, which, when in particular ſituations and con- 
junction with others, they are not ſounded at all, f 
viz. *bt, m'b, g, *om, gn, In, *ps, pt, Wh, ur, 
gue, que; as in debt, lamb, night, phlegm, fign, 5 
know, pſalm, receipt, rhime, wrong, tongue, antique. F 
——— The letters not ſounded are marked with a com- 
ma above them. | 
Note alſo, that e before s at the end of words, is 5 
not ſounded, unleſs ſome of the ſeven following char- X 
acters immediately precede it; viz. c, g, 5, x, 2, ch, : 
- as, deſires, deprives, debates, &c. but in princes, N or 


pledges, deſpiſes, axes, amazes, churches, vaniſhes, &e. 
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2 the. WORDS in SPEECH. 


1 


ARTS of 90510 are nei acl de 
Four geclinable - Nonn, Pronoun, Verb, Participle. 


Four indeclinable > Adverb, Prepoſition, ne | 


tion, Conjunction. 
Befides theſe eight common to all languages, the 


| Engliſh has two articles, viz. a and 7he, the former 


called indefinite, and the latter definite. e 
The indefinite article, a (or an before a vowel, or 5 
mute) when prefixed to a word, is uſed two ways. 
1. It fixes it to /ome one ſpecies, order, or number 
of things; as, 4 lion is a very [{rong animal, &c. 
2. Ic limits it to ſome one particular of a ſpecies, 
order, or number ; bur unciftingulties from the reſt ; 


as, I heard a man fay fo. 


The definite article, lle, prefixed, is likewiſe uſed 


two ways. 
1. It fixes it to 612 certain {pecies, order, or num- 


ber of things; as, the lion is the king of beaſts, xc. 


2. It limits it to ſome certain particular, diſtinguiſhed 
from all others of the fame ſpecies, order, or nen 
as, I ſaw the lion. 

I. A Noun is of two kinds ; Viz. Subſtantive and. 
Adjective. 

A Subſtantive is the name of a thing, been, | 
place, and admits of a, an, the, good, bad, great, lis. 
tle, or fome other known wr eaſy before it; as, a, 


or the good man. 
N. B. An Adjedive denotes the quall ity, conditive, 


or property of ſame ſubſtantive, and has no determin= h 


ate 


2 4 . 1 = a ? 7 — 
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12 Or Tus PARTS or SPEECH. 
ate ſenſe with a or the before it; but requires man, 
woman, thing, or ſome other ſubſtantive after it : 
and, beſides, adjectives admit of degrees of compariſ- 
on; as, a good thing, better Wore, voy man; and 
ſo of orners.5: 

H. Pronouns are uſed inſtead of nouns, to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of them and as they are 
a part of ſpeech ſo often made uſe ot, they are, there- 
tore, generally enumerated in grammars under the 
article of Pronouns, and fo ought to be got pertealy 
by heart. 

HL A Verb includes time, denotes being, doing, 
acting. or ſuffering ; and admits of the perſonal pro- 
nouns before it; as, J, thou, we, ye, you, be, fhe, it, 
or they love, loves, leveſ?, Ec. 

N. B That helping-verbs in Engliſh, are ſuch verbs 
as are made uſe of in conjugating other verbs, or ſuch} 
as are uſed in forming the different e of other 
verbs. 

. | Participles include time as verbs, and as they 
reſpect the three primary tenſes, they are there- 
fore called by the ſame names, viz. preſent, pot and 

Future ; and each of theſe active and peſſive. The 
. preſent participle active always ends in ing,—the paſ. 
* five has the word being before the participle paſt.—— 
The paſt participle, both active and paſſroe, ends in 
the ſame manner, 1. e. generally in 4, thongh ſlome-· 
times in t, or n, and in ſome few verbs alſo in e but 
are thus diſtinguiſhed, viz. the former has always 
ſome part of the verb have before it, and the latter 
ſome part of the verb am The future participle 
active has about to prefixed before the preſent of the 
verb; and the paſſive, abcut to be prefixed before the 
paſt participle, of the verb: But all of them are ad: 
jectives, and therefore have ſome ſubſtantive eithe 
before or after them, with which they agree. 


Note, 


Or rut PARTS or SPEECH, 1 

Note, that Gerunds in Engliſh always end | in — ing, 
like preſent participless but they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by being lubſtanrives, and likewiſe they, for the meſt 
part, have ſome prepoſition beſore them. They are 
moreover declined like a noun ſubftantive ſingular, 
only they have 'no vocative caſe, but have both an 


4 active and a paſſive ſignification. 5 
he V. Adverbs denote quality or quantity, and. do. all, 
tly Nor molt of them anſwer to ſome one of the following 


queſtions, viz. how, how much, when, or where f— 
eſpecially when the anſwer gives no word, that is 
known by the preceding * to be a ſubſtantive or 
djective. | { 2x8. | 
Note farther, that 1 are contractions of ſen. 
tences, generally ſerving to denote the cauſe, manner, 
inſtrument, time, place, order, or ſome other circum- 
ſtance of action; as, wiſely, i e. in a wile manner; 
ow, i. e. at this time; here, i. e. in this place, Kc. 
Again, Adverb admit of no variation, except ſome 


and, often, —cr,—e/t; ſoon, —er, —eſt, &., 4 
The I. Adverbs derived of adjectives generally end in 7 
pal. VI. Prepsfitions ſhew the relation, ſuuationy or 
__ eſpect of ene ſubſtantive to another, and do properly 


equire the oblique caſes of pronouns after chem; as, 
o me, among them, with him, &c 

N.B. Prepoſitions in moſt Janguages may be reduced, 
o about thirty fix in number, or eighteen pairs (ge- 


erally oppoſites) or {ix combinations or claſſes of fix 
TL: | : | The 


* The beſt way of coding at the 8 of . 

ſpecially the four laſt combinations of them, is to conſider them 
ith reſpect to the motion or reſt, poſition or ſituation, Which 
: expreſſed by arrows in ſhooting at butts : and conſidering the 
row firſt in its motion or flight towards the mark; as 


o hit or miſs; how far, and in what reſpect to miſs; as, by 
| C going 


few of them, which have the degrees of Tann 921 


— 
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14 Oy. rus PARTS oy SPEEGH.- 


ſtrange, Gc. | VIII. Con- 


Juvant object, or ſubjed, and the contrary. 


. Te SE Combination. 

Parr 1. OF (fig. poſſes.) . WITH (inſtru.). 

2. BY (inſtru.). FOR (the fake of). . 
3. OUT. OF (matter). CONCERNING. 
| Tie ſecond Combination. 

1. ACCORDING-TO.——INSTEAD-OF. 

2. WITH (together with). WITHOUT. 

3. FOR (on the fide of) AGAINST. 

Tie third Combination. | 
. TOWARDS.-— FROM. 


I 
2. AT (near). OFF (at a diſtance), 
3- OVER.— ABOUT. 
| Tze fourth Combination. 
1. INTO. — OUT-OF. 
2. WITHIN. WITHOUT. 
3. THROUGH.——BESIDE (by the ſide). 


oats The fifth Combination. | 
1. UPWARDS.-—DOWNWARDS. 
2. ABOVE.- BELOW. 
3. BEFORE. BEHIND. 
+ The ſixth Combination. | 
1. UPON. —— UNDER. - 
2. ON- THIS-SIDE. BEYOND. 
3. BEFWIXT (two objects). AGAINST, i e. | 
over againſt, or oppoſite to one of them. | 
VII. Interjedions are broken, imperfect ſentences, i i 
ſerving to denote ſudden ſurprize, paſſion or emotion 
of the mind, reſpecting ſorrow, joy, diſlike, approba- | ; 
tion, exclamation, admiration, &c. as, ah, alas, hey, i, 
brave, phy, away, well, well-done, ©, ho, ha, aba, 


going over; under; aſide; coming near; going wide, &c.— 
Secondly, after it is fixed or at reſt ; then conſidering its fitua- i 
tion with reſpect to the mark, in the ſame manner as you did 
when in motion. the 

As for the two firſt claſſes, the former reſpects the different 
kinds of cauſes; as the inſtrumental, efficient, and material 
canes; the latter relates to ſome exemplary, ſocial, and ad- 
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7 | | 

VIII. Conjunctions are thoſe words which join or 
couple other ſentences together, declaring their con- 
nection with +, and ſhewing their dependence upon, 
one another :— The proper conjunctions are only, and, 
or, either, neither, nor But thoſe commonly received 
in Engliſh as ſuch, are „ 
And, alſo, nor, neither For, becauſe, or, either 
But, that, altho', therefore — If, yet, unleſe, wherefore. 


$E CTTON HE” 757 
N Of. NOUN 5... 5 is 
Noun is declined by genders, caſes; and num- 
© Res - ho > foes WES 
- Genders, in Engliſh, 'are three, maſculine, femin- 
ine, and neuter. 8 5 ET 

Subſtantives have one gender; AdjeQives have 


W three, though moſtly invariable. | Cales 


* N. B. That ſome Conjunctions have others anſwerin 
them, in the ſublequent member of the ſentence; as, a/thoug 
—yet or nevertheleſs 3 as—as or ſo ; either—or ; neither—#or; ' 
whether—or 3 ſo—that, &c. | -" BEES 

Note again, that every adjective muſt have a /ub/tantive, and 

every Telative-pronoun, muſt have an antecedent, and every 
finite=verb aber” have a nominative either expreſſed or under - 
ſtood. A relative is that which has relation or reference to 
ſomething elſe ; and an antecedent is what goes before, to which 
ſomething following has relation, &.] bk | 

Alſo remember, that the proper ſubſtantive, antecedent, and 


| 0-1inative, are found by aſking the queſtion, who © or what ? 


with the adjective, relative or verb. 3 5 
Again, the nomi native generally goes before the verb in Eng- 
liſh ; and the accuſatibe or caſe of action comes after it. 


But note, 1. That when the verb is in the imperative mood, 
it has the nominative after it. 2. The ſame conſtruction hag- 
| pens when a queſtion is aſked. 3. Likewiſe, when it or there 


ſtands immediately before the verb. | 
And every thing is the third.perſon except I. thou, we, ye, 
and you—and the relatives to theſe, or their poſſeſſives. I 
＋ A copulative ſignifies words joined together by a conjunc- 
tion.——A collective ſignifies a multitude of the ſame kind re- 
d uced into one whole, : 5 
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f tive, vocative and ablative. 5 


> Ar of St. Paul —INTERCHANGE, by the dative, 
- whoſe ſigns (or the power of its ſigns) are, the particles 
179 orfor; as, he gave me this book ; hz bought me this 
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Caſes are ſix, nominative, e, e accuſa- 


EP 


Numbers are two, ſingular and plural. 

N. B. 1 hough ſome grammarians would almoſt | per- 
ſuade us that there are no caſes in the Engliſh =o 
guage ; yet the three circumſtances of Relation or Con- 
nection in human life, -viz. of Poss Ess ION, INTER- 
CHANGE, and Acer ion, muſt be expreſſed by cales 
in Engliſh as well as in any other language; j. e. 
POSSESSION by the genitive, whole ſigns are 4 with 
an apoſtrophe at the end. of the word, or the particle 

placed before it; as, St. Paulo church, or the 


horſe, &c. where the pronoun me, in both examples, 
molt evidently appears to be the dative caſe in Eng- 
lh, i. e. fo or for me; and which any one, the leaſt 
converſant in the Saxon- tongue will readily know.— 
And laſtly, the caſe of acT1o0N, which is expreſſed by 
the accuſative ; as, I love him, we ſaw them, &c &c. 
Note alſo, that all other relations, beſides theſe 
three above, muſt refer to reſt or motion, place or 
time ; and are expreſſed by the prepoſitions, in ſome | 
one of the ſix combinations abovementioned. 2 


Hence the form of an Engliſh Noun may ſtand thus: 


Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. Voc. Ablat. 
4 of a to or for 4 4; 0 with a 
— Han toor for an an o om an 


the of the toor for the the o in, by, & the 

S King king or *s, king king king king 

P. Kings kings kings kings kings kings 
Andjof any other regular Engliſh Noun. 


Only, N. B. That the nominative and accuſati ve 


are known by their ſituation. And that he may w 
* 5 uſe 


r NOUNS. | 
ſed in oaths FR 1 and plural numbers; „ 
ran in the S only; * with ſome nouns of ; 


umber. | 
Obſerve again, that K ee is either regular, Tre 


n- egular. defectiue or redundant. 
n Regular. declenſion forms the plural by adding s to 
R- he ſingular: Some few, viz: ſuch as end in ch, M, 
les , X, or y, by adding es; as, book, books ; church, 
e. urches; fiſh—es ; aff—es; foxes; ; cry, criss, &c. 
tn Note here, thole ſeven endings of words, mention> 
cle Id in page 10, which have a ſyllable more in the plural 
the han in the ſingular. 
ve, regular declenſion forms the plural e other- 
les iſe from the ſingular; as nouns in For fe, change 
his ieſe into ves; as, leaf, knife, &c. except thoſe end- 
es, Ne in % F, rf, and ſome others, which are regular. 
A man, has in the plural, men; a woman, women; _ 


ox, oxen; a gooſe, geeſe; a foot, feet; a mouſe, 
ice; a louſe, lice; a die, dice; a penny, pence, &c. 


by Heep, deer, hoſe, &c. are the fame in both num. 
xc. ers, viz. hep, deer, &c. | 55 
eſe Defective declenſion is when caſe or number is 
or Hanting; gli, ſilver, braſs, &c.—riches, tongs, e 7 


„ CE 

Redundant is when caſe or number has more words 
Wan one; as, cow, cows, kine, ke. 

| ADJECTIVES are compared, whole Gama in 
eaſes or diminiſlies. 


rative, and ſuperlative. 
The poſi tive is an en comparable but not 
rmed. 


The comparative adds 1 or er to the poſitive; : as, 
rd—er. 


ive The tx: adds or e to the poſitive ; ; As, 
be . / 4 x 
ſed : Irregular 


Degrees of compariſon are three, the poſitive, com- 
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. ocherwiſe: as, good, better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſt ; 


in the noun) and the perſon i ſuffering. ['See the table 7 


its proper correſpondent in the latter, with ſome 


Irregular forms the comparative and [ſuperlative | 


little, leſs, oy much (or many ) —_ moſt : near, 
nearer, next, 

Defective ee is when any degree i Is wanting; 
as in ſome of che above; good, wants the comparative 
and ſuperlative; beſ? wants ihe poſhrive, and ſo of 


others. 


The five following adverbs are frequently uſed i in 
compariſon, viz. more, leſs, equal, the comparative, 


moſt, gs ae the ſuperlative. 


—— 


— 
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SECTION "Iv, 
of PRONOUNS, 


Tan ER E are five kinds of Pronouns in Engliſh: 
viz. perſonal, poſſeſſroe, relative, demonſtrative, and 
indeterminate. 

I. Pronouns perſonal, {imple and primitive ſubſtan- 
tives, are (ix. And which may very properly again 
be diſtinguiſhed into the perſon acting, the peri 

palſelſing, the perſon of intercourſe (or interchange, 


Ä ot ORR TO” Eg, 


1. 


N. B. The perſon acting is the nominative, the 
perſon paſſeſſing, the genitive; the perſon of inter- 
courſe, the Ee and the perſon Suffering, t the accu. 
ſative. 

2. Pronouns of Niue, derivative adjectives arg 
ſixteen; and theſe are properly again divided into 
conjunctive and abſolute: each of the former having 


{mall variation, except his and zts, which are the 
fame (as to form) in both. [See the table. | 
3. Pronouns relative adjectives are two and one 
ſubſtantive. Interrogatives are the ſame in form ass! 
relatives. [See the table], | 4. Pro. 


Or 


PRONOUNS. 
. Pronouns demonſtrative adjectives are two, Viz. 


i and that, whoſe plurals are theſe and tho/e reſpec- 
and which do always point CEO at the per- 


. Pronouns indeterminate adjectives are of two 


' 


Numeral are thoſe which expreſs number or quantity, 
and are about eight or nine; as, any, one, each, every, 
all, many, ſeveral, few, no or none, &c. ſeveral of 
which may be compounded : as, any-one, no. one, any- 


Indefinite pronouns denote a perſon or thing in a 
general or unlimited ſenſe, and are about nine or ten; 
viz. ſome, other, others, another, ſame, certain, ſuch, 
either, neither, both, &c. ſeveral of which are mere 
adjectives—and likewiſe ſeveral of them may be com- 


„ Wl tively ; 
fon or thing demonſtrated. 
85 
pr kinds, viz. numeral and indefinite, 
0 
iu 
e, 
body, no- body, every- one, &c. 
wy pounded ; 
nd 


may be reckoned among theſe laſt, 


A Table of PRONOUNS. 


as, ſome- body, ſelf-ſame, ſome-ſuch, &c. 


alſo, lo- ever, whoſo-ever, whatever, whatſoever, &c. 


rog. of Thin. — 


. — 


what 


Agent or] Ac- | Inter- Poſſeſ- 
| Leader. |tion courſe oo p 
iſt P. | ſing 1 me ] m e|of me 
we us — us — us 
2d P ing. thou, youſthee — thee — thee. 
Ilur. you, ye [you — you — vou 
f maſc. he him — him — him 
25 P. 4 fem. ſne her — her |— her 
Leut. it . bt — it it ol | 
30 P. plural they them - them - them | 
Inter- Perſ. | who whom A > | whoſe| 
RE | 


* N. B. That which and DE 5 are ſaid to have no variation 


of caſe or number. 


Note alſo, that theſe three laſt pronouns, who, which, what, 
as before mentioned are uſed as relatives. 


Again 


* * . 
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oN v. 
of VERBS. 


ws A VsRs denotes exiſtence, action, or r ſuffering with 
r 

h A Verb is declined by voices, moods, tenles, num- 
bers and perſots. 

{! | Voices are generally ſaid to be two, viz, active and 

1 pallive. 

an The Engliſh has a midale- voice, which is formed by 

0 the active e of the verb, with the fobltantivd 
verb am varied through it's different tenſes. 

I be paſſwe-vorice is formed nearly in the ſame man- 
ner, i. e. by the verb ſubſtantive varied through it's 
different tenſes, with the paſſive participle of the verb. 

Moods are four, the indicative, ſubjunctive, mera 
ative and infinitive. 
Tenſes are primarily three, the preſent, paſt, and 


future. 
F e Each 


F _ 
: 6 


Again, that ks word that is likewiſe very often uſed as a rel. 
* and refers either to perſons or things. —— It's plural 
is 70% %. 

Again. that what i is always related to things, and includes in 
itſelf the antecedent-noun ; and therefore is the ſame as, tis 
which, or that which, &c. with their plurals. 

Again, that the words own and ſelf are often joined with the 
poſſeſſive pronouns to make them more emphatical. The for- 
mer is uſed the ſame in both numbers; bur the latter in the 
plural makes /elves. 

Again, that ere, there and where, when compounded with 
the particles of, by, upon, about, in, with; are often uſed 
e which, what, compounded with theſe ſam 
particles; as, thereof the ſame 's 3 whereof, of this; 
herewith, with pe * * 2 
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Each of theſe again are either perfect or e = 
(and ſo make fix) according as the time is either huſhed 
or unfiniſhed. 

Numbers are two, as in the noun , ſingular and 2 

Perſons are three, 1. 1," 4s thou, you, 3. he, ſhe, it 
and their plurals. 

Conjugation 15 regular, irregular or eee 

A Verb is ſubſtantive (or neuter) active or paſſi ve. 

A verb ſubſtantive or neuter, . caerely the 
ee of its nominative. | 

A verb active ſignifies the action of its nominative. 

A verb active tranſitive has an accuſative after it. 

A verb active intranſilive has no accuſative after it. 

A verb paſſive ſigiifies it's perſon to be acted upon. 

All participles partake of the nature of both noun 
and verb. 

Engliſh verbs have but very (mall variation in their 
enſes; few or none exceeding three. [See page 22.] 

This ſcarcity of variation, in conjugating Englith 

erbs, is made up by auxiliary or helping verbs, com- 

only called figns. | a 

1hele are about eighteen in number, which may 
gain be divided into variable and invariable ſigns. 

The variable ſigns have a preſent and a paſt of the + 
ame nature; as, do, did; have, had; ſhall, PP 'Y 


pill, would; may, might ; can, could. 


N. B. That do and have, are varied beſides in the 


Wccond and third perſons ſingular, all the reſt in the 


econd only. Note alſo, that have and be are the 
principal belping verbs, the former in the ov the. 
atter in the 5 and middle voices. 


The invariable i, ns are maſts let, fo, ing, ed. 
D Several 


| # The verb muſt admits of no variation, and denotes com- 
lion or neceſſity. 


The verb ought is nearly of the ſame kind, and denotes obli- 
ation or duty, Let 


TY 


Several eminent grammarians have reduced ahmoſt 
all Engliſh verbs (which are about 4500) to four con. 
jugations, according to theſe three principal parts be. 
fore- mentioned, viz, thoſe commonly called the pre. 
ſent, imperfe and perfect tenſes of the indicative 
mood; to which we may add the preſent or active 
participle. „„ „„ 
N. B. That the preſent infinitive of all verbs, i; 
the ſame with the preſent indicative of the ſame; except 
only, the verb to be. 21 
Hence then we may ſee, that the principal parts ol 
all Engliſh verbs, are the three firſt perſons, of the 
three firſt tenſes, of the indicative mood ; leaving out 
the perfonal pronouns, and the helping verb have. 
Hence the 1ſt claſs has theſe three principal parts alike; 
eee ] have caſt. 
The 2d has the preſent and perfect both alike; 
as, leme Icame 1 have come, 
The 3d has the imperfect and perfect both alike; 
eve I loved I have loved. 
The 4th has all the three principal parts different; 
"3 an, ale ] took have taken. 
Only obſerve that verbs of the third cla/5 or conju. 
gation, are by far the moſt numerous; for, except 
about 150 {imple verbs with their compounds, all the 
4590, mentioned above, may be ſaid to be of the third 
conjugation; v hich (we may fee) generally ends in ed 
in both its ſecond and third principal parts. 
5 | But 
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Let, not only expreſſes permiſſion, but alſo praying, exhort- 
ing, commanding. 5 

To, is the general ſign of the infinitive mood, and denotes 
that it is not confined to either numbers or perſons as the other 
moods are, Eon” | 

ing, as before remarked, is the conſtant ſign of the active 

or preſent participle. | | 

—ed, or d is likewiſe the general ſig: of the paſſive or pal 
participle; though ſometimes, it ends in t, 1, or e. 
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But note, that this ending, ed, according to the 
genius of the Engliſh language, (which delights in 
zonoſyllables and ſhort words) is often contracted into 
, with an apoſtrophe : and again, this d is ſome- 
imes changed into f; as, dreamed, dream'd, dreamt, ' 
Verbs which chiefly admit of f are thoſe which end 
n ch, ck, p, &, mz th [53 as, Rien, g "me; 
t, dreamt, dwelt, paſt. N B. That verbs end- 
ng in J or / drop one of theſe letters in forming theſe 
wo parts; as, duell, paſs, &c. | | 
Note again, ſome verbs change ee, ea, oo in the 
preſent into e and o in the imperfect and perfect; as, 
peed, bled; lead, led: ſhoot, ſhot - Some others 
henge i into «7 as, begin, begun; ſing, ſung. And 
gain, ſome others change 7 into ow as, bind, beund ; 
na, found; fight, fought, &c. : £ 
the verbs, have, make, ſeck, ſell, ſtand, teach, 
, and fome others (although of this claſs) yet they 
orm theſe two tenſes irregularly. 


N. B. For a further explanation of the tenſes, obſerve,— | 
That the imperfect preſent tenſe ſpeaks of the time which is 


% o paſſing, but not finiſhed. 2. The imperfect paſt tenſe, 
7 peaks of the time paſt, but not then finiſhed. 3. The perfect 
epi reſent ſpeaks of the time that is now finiſhed ; as, I have loved. 


The perfect paſt ſpeaks of a time paſt, when ſomething, 
Frhich had been doing before, was then finiſhed ; as, [had loved. 
. The imperfect future ſpeaks of a time to come, when ſome-- 
ing is to be doing. 6. The perfect future ſpeaks of a time to 
ome, when ſomething ſhall be finiſhed. 4 

As for the four moods, the indicative ſhews, declares, or 
fiirms poſlitively. 78 | 
The imperative bids or commands and ſometimes aſks or prays. 

The ſubjunctive is properly divided into potential, that is, 
vhen the power, poſfibility, liberty, or fitneſs of doing a thing 
s expreſſed ; and is known by the helping-verbs, -2ay, can. 
uſt, might, could, would or ſhould : and into conditional, that 
, when the end or deſign of the action is ſubjoined or men- 
toned, under a condition or ſuppoſition, with a conjunction 
Pefore it, either expreſſed or implied. | 

The in finitive expreſſes the action in general terms, without 
he limitation of number or perſon. | 


* 


. 24 - Or AUXILARY. VERB 8. 


e The variation of the auxiliary or helping verbs are as follow 


fore, has all the three principal parts different; as, I do, I did 


ing; confequently, by putting hare in the place of lone (in thi 


A 


n. 2 2. Pt. 23 5 
S. 1 vou, thou, h „ Vie you, ye. they 
Os” | you, thou. ſhe de . you, ye. they 

— — — it — — — _ they 
JJ P do - 0 a»: - 

ee Tt did- gg, ART om 7 

© Have have, halt has, hath have have have 

e ft had - bag: - had . hs 

Shall ſhall it mall hall ſhall hall 
Should ſhould "ſt ſhould '  — ſhould ſhould ſhould 
Will will it will Will will will 
Would would *it would would would would 
May may it may may may may 
Might might ſt might might might might 
tt can can can can 
Could could 'ſt could could could could 


Obſerve, that all the reſt of the ſigns, except do and have 
have no other variation than what you fee expreſſed above. 
Again, the verb do is of the fourth conjugation, and there. 


I-have done, preſent participle doing; conſequently, by add 
ing the proper ſigus, it may be varied through every tenſe, 
mood and perſon ; as well as any other regular verb of this claſs 

Again, the helping verb have is of the third conjugation, ant 
therefore has two of its principal parts alike ; as, I have. I had 
I have had ; and in the perfed- paſt tenſe, commonly called the 
pluperfed, it is, I had had; and in the preſent participle, Bad. 


following example), lad in place of loved, and having inſtead 
of loving; and then adding the proper ſigns, it may likewiſe ba 
varied as the verb 79 love, or any other regular verb of the third 
claſs. In the imperative it is, av thou; let him, her, 
it have ; have ye; let them have. 

- And indeed all verbs, regular and irregular, are varied accord- 
ing to the following example of the verb To LOVE, due rey 
ſpect being had only to the manner in which they form their 
three principal parts, ſo often before mentioned. 1 

It is obſervable alſo, that the preſent tenſe of have, when 
uſed as a ſign, it forms the perfect tenſe of other verbs, and iti 
imperfect had forms the pluperfect of other verbs. | 

The plural number of all verbs is the ſame as the firſt perſon 
ſingular (am excepted). The variable part of the ſecond perſon 
ends with /: (art and wert, ſhalt and. wilt excepted). The 
variable part of the third perſon ends with s, d or tt, 


A YA AO HAH AHH MA ww ASRfcAIMBABFRAH,S 


W Preſent. Imperfedt Perfed Participle - Infinite. 
ED 4 11 * "ove preſent. | fem, * 
* Accuſe accuſed "accuſed accuſing to accuſe 
Bind bound bound © © binding to bind 
7 oF Catch caught caught catching to caten 
Dwell - _ dwelt dwelt dwelling to dwelt -— 
Excuſe excuſed excuſed excuſing to excuſe 
Fight © fought fought fighting to fight 
Fly j flew flown flying to f/ 
Grow grew grown growing to grow 
Give gave given giving * 3 | vac - Soars 
Hire * hired hired hiring roJnre.. 
ule Hold held olden holding to hold 
* Improve improved improved improving to improve 
ght Neep J keeping to keep 
Know knew known knowing to know 
aid Lie lay lain lying to lie 
- Loſe loſt WE i loſing to loſe 
ave Make made made making to make 
Number numbered numbered numbering to number 
ere Oblize obliged obliged obliging to oblige 
aud Prepare prepared prepared preparing to prepare 
dd i Quarrel quarrelled quarrelled quarrelling to quarrel _ 
nſe Riſe roſe riſen * riſing Gf. 
laſs Ride rode ridden” riding to ride 
see ſaw feen ſeeing to fee 
Sell ſold ſold ſelling 1 
Slay ſlew lain flaying to ſlayx 
Teach taught taught teaching to teach 
Throw threw thrown throwing to throw 
Write wrote written writing to write 
was been being to be 
: bore borne bearing to bear 
lothe clad clothed clothing to clothe 
did done doing to do a 
ate eaten eating to eat 
Forſake Fforſook forſaken forſaking to forſake * 
Freeze froze frozen freezing to freeze 
Grant granted granted granting to grant 
ing hang hung hinging to hing 
lelt * melted melted melting to melt 
Shake ſhook " ſhaken - ſhaking to ſhake 
hrive _ throve throven thriving to thrive 
ring wrang wrung to wring 
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wringing 
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racters. 
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do 
do let it 


3 
do, you, thou. et him — do ye. let them be 
let her — do — let them be 
— do — Wo them bn 


The VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 
OR. -INDICATIVE MOO D. No 
Sing. 2 3 2 3 ; 
„ ..; * you thay. he we you, ye. they 
1 you, thou. ſne we Youre: they 
— — it — they . 7 
Ta pr. $7 are, art is are 72 „ 0b; L 
Im. pa. Was were, waſt was were were were ' T 
gt pr. 55 J have, haſt has liath have have have been 
Per. pa. had t had had had had been 
ut. Shall. ſhall ?It l ſhall ſhall ſhall be 
will it will will will will be 
Per: fut. That ſhall ?*lt ſhall ſhall fhall fball 
have have have have have have beer | 
4 'SUBJUNCTIVE OOP. . 
Im. pr. May may "| may may may may be 
: —— . 7˖»* can can be I 
| . — muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt be 
Im. pa. Might might 't might might might might be 
could could *{t could could could could be 5 
would would 'ſt would would would would be 
| ſhould ſhould 'ſt ſhould ſhould ſhould ſhould be 
* han may ſt may may may may 
0 W e 
4 muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt 
have have have have have have been 
Per. pa. Might might 'ſt might might might might 
could could 'ſt could could could could E 
would would 'ſt would would would would 
mould ſnould *ſt ſhould ſhould ſhould ſhould 
have have have. have have- have | 
had * had * had * had * had * had* een 
ah IMPERATIVE -MO OD. 
"Je - Sf Be 2. 


_ OO 


| INFINITIVE Mo 0D. 


Imp. pr. and pa. to be. 


Perf. pr. and pa. to have, had“ beer: | 


| Imp. fut. to be about to be 


Per. fut. to be about to have been 


Part. preſ. being 
Gerund being 
Part. | 
P. fut. about to be 

N. B. That the ſigns are in Roman and the verb in Italic cha- 
That ad“ is very often omitted. The ſame obſer- 
vations may ſerve for the following table. 


paſt been 


E 


2 


do —— let it 


The CONFUGATION of a regular V ERB. 


"TMPERATIVE MOOD. 


do, you, thou. let him — 
do —— —— let her 


_ — ha 5 e * * 9 r — * — "Iv = 2 2 2 2 * 9 
* 8 iv * 
« 1 


25 


* 
4 5 
7 7 80 
«a * 1 
* 


„ INDICATIVE MOOD. | | 
Eng. tr ide ES 3 3 
1 you, thou. he we you, ve. they 8 
* you, thou. ſne we vou, ye they 
. — ww, ther. 
Im. pr. Love love iſt lores-th /ove love lows _ 
do do ?it does-th do do do love 
Im. pa. Loved loved iſt loved loved loved lo © 
did did *'|t did did did did love 
Per. pr. Have have, haſt has, hath have have have/oved 
Per. pa. Had had '{t had had had had loved 
m. fut. Shall ſhall it ſhall hall ſhall love 
will will it will will will will ove: 
per. fut Shall ſhall it ſhall ſhall ſhall ſhall 
„ wil will It will will will will! 
2 have have have have have have/oved 
+& SUBJUNCTIVE M 0 OD. 1 
m. pr. May may ſt may may may may /ove 
can can ſt can can can can /ove | 
muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt love 
m. pa. Might might ſt might might might might oe 
could could 'ſt could could could could /ove 
would would 'ſt would would would would/ove - 
| ſhould ſhould "ſt ſhould ſhould ſhould ſhould/ove 
er. pr. May may ſt may may may may 7/7 
can can it can * | cam and” on: 9 
muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt muſt 
| have | have have have have have loved 
er. pa. Might might 'ſt might might might might 
could could 't could could could could 
would would 'ſt would would would would 
ſhould ſhould 'ſt ſhould ſhould ſhould ſhould 
have have have have have have. 
\ had* had * had * 


had * had * had* loved 
I 2 3 | 

do ye. let them ore 
do — let them love 
do — let them {ore 


INFINITIVE 


p. pr. and pa. to /ove 


Erf. pr. and pa. to have, had“ Joved 


HIP. fut. to be about to /ove 


MOOD. 
Part. preſ. loving 
Gerund loving 
Part. paſt, loved 


erf. fut. to be about to have /oved | P. fut. about to love 
N. B. The Teacher may here order his ſcholar to write out 
full length, after this example, the verbs do, have, go, give, 
%%, &c. which will ground them in the variation of verbs. 
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government. . 
accident. i 4 


in ſome certain ſtate 


verbs, and 3d. of words indedlinable. 


1. Every ſentence conſiſts of a nominative and a verb. 


— e eee a : ö 
4 i» 
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4. A verb between two nominatives of different num 
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ener VI. 
oF. YNTAX. 


I TAX conliſts of two parts, viz. concord and 


# # 


Concord is when to or more words agree in ſome 
Government is when a word requires another to be 


Concord a ain is fourfcld ; 1ſt of the nominative and 
verb. 2d. Ot ſubſtautive and adjective. 3d. Of rela- 
tive and antecedent; and 4th. Of ſubſtantive and 
ſubſtantive. | 

Government is threefold, iſt. of nouns 3 2d. ol 


SOME PREPARATORY AxX1oMs. 


| es 


2. Every nominative (except the caſe abſolute) hath 
its own verb expreſſed or underſtood. 

3. Every verb has its nominative expreſſed vr under: 
ſtood. 


l 


bers agrees with either. . 
5. A 6 te ſingular l admits a verb 
. fingular or plural. E 
6. Nominatives ſingular copulative generally require 

plural verbs. 

7. Let, ſometimes we find, that, after an enumeratio 
of particulars, the verb may follow in the ſingular 

and fo refer to each of theſe. 3 8. E. 


1.1 ff who ſpeaks ? 2. The muſter; i i. e. 2 
3. Read, i. e. read thou; or, do thou read. 4. All thing 
were, or, was ſea. 5. The people aſſembles, or, afſemble.- 
6. Terror and fear ſeize me. 7. Sand, and falr, and a nas 
of 1 iron, is eaſier to bear than a man without Ms... 


8 


j 


ſtantive, with which rehearſed fubſtaptive, i it agrees 
in gender, number, and caſe. 


poſitive, with which it is compared, either expreſſed 
or underſtoed. 

10. Ihe ſecond perſon is preferable to the chird, and 
the firſt to both the ſecond and third. 


and 


Jlural. 


1 ond plural. 
and The Government of Casxs, oe. 


| The nominative and verb muſt , agree in number 
and perlon. 


| ble word, 
rh, The nominative is often ſupplied by the infinitive, 
ark or part of a ſentence, 


6. Subſtantive verbs, and verbs of naming and gef- 


7. Except the infinitive mood, to be, which has an 
acculative after it 

8. The genitive is governed by a ſabſtantive, G igni- 
fying a different thing; hence the former is, by 
the addition of 4 turned into the poſſeſſive. 


uy 


8. He is is a wiſe man who ( which 1 ſpeaks little. 9. He 
2ems to me more ſad than (is juſt or uſual). 10. He, you, 
d I won it at the hazard of our lives—you and he ſhared it 


nd he, i. e. ye read. 13. I read, thou writeſt, he plays, we 
judy, ye trifle, they labour. 14. Enough gives contentment. 
5. To play is pleaſant: To neglect {tudy in youth loſes the 
an. 16. Tam he: he is named John: ſhe walks as a queen. 


&\ 5 28 . | - E 9 . "I J I 
. e 1 hand its own antecedent ſub. = 


0. Every adjective of the comparative degree bas its 


x1. The firſt, ſecond and third ſingular, equal rhe firſt 
12. he ſecond and third Gagular, . to the: bee. 


4. The nominative is often ſupplied by an indeclina- | 


ture, have a nominarive both before and after them. 


7 Fo 19. The 


etween you. 11. I, you and he, i. & we read. 12, You. 


7. I take this to be him. 18: The light of nature, or na- 
e's s light ; The peace of the nation, or, the nation's * 4 
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26. Deſirous of praiſe : convenient for me: hurtful to none Ene 


man w I eſteem, whoſe ſervant I am, and to whom 0 k 
: Oe 


19. The 8 is r by any part of eech 
3 it's ſigg. 
. The Take i js — governed by any word in. 
| Tas it's ſi | 
21. The aaa is governed by verbs gnifying 
. AT; 


Z 


3 


The accuſative is governed by almoſt al the pre 3; 
„ 3. 
23. The vocative is put abſolutely, or n 0. : 
24. The ablative is governed by the prepoſitions, 
with, from, in, by, concerning, on, upon, of any. 
other (as, of, out of, for, &c.) when they denote 3. 
the cauſe, manner, inſtrument, purpoſe why, oe 
The APPENDIX. 30 
25. As the adjective, in Engliſh, has ſeldom any vari- 
tion, it cannot but agree with its ſubaarree in 
ender, number and cle. SP. / 
26. Moſt adjectives may have ſubſtantives following : 
them with ſome prepoſition, 
27. Some adjedives ſeem to govern ſubſtantives inf . 
the oblique caſe without a prepoſition. 38 
28. If no nominative come between the relative * 
the verb, the relative ſhall be the nominative toe? 


the verb. 
29. But if a nominalive come between the elbe al 
the verb; then the relative, (or any of it's com- 
pounds) muſt be governed by ſome word in its owl 


clauſe; either verb, noun, or prepoſition. 
: , g : 30 The eV 


1 40. Deſirous of glory: Eh of a bad WR I accule 
the boy of idleneſs. 20. A father to the city: kind to all men: 
ſuitable to his merit. 21. Prepare the leſſon: ſhe loves him 
he hates them. 22. Above me: below us: behind him, & 
23. Brother: O brother. 24. With us: from them: by ms, hea 


&c. 25. A learned man: a fine woman: a- good apple. 


27. Twelve feet deep. 28. The maſter who teaches. 29. Ti 


cn W26. The e 5 r thn, governs the | 
obj ae cale of the relative. 
31, When the poſſeſſive Fronouns, thy or your, ſtand 
before the relative who; they are the ſame as thou 
and you reſpectively, and therefore, the verb muſt 
be in the ſecond perſon. | 
e. 32. Sub/tantives ſignifying the ſame thingagree in caſe. 
33. Bat ſometimes two VE lltantives are ſo joined to- 
gether, that the one of them takes the nature of- 
18, an adjective. 
nya. The infinitive mood is ſonietimes put abſolutely. 
35. The infinitive follows adjectives, ſubſtantives and 
other verbs. i 
36. Participles, gerunds, &c. are often governed as 
luhſtantives, and moreover govern the ſame caſes 
- as their verbs. 
7. Participles are often put abſolutely, or indepen- 
dent of the reſt, the adverbs. when, while, after, 
&c. being omitted. N. B. This is the nominative 
caſe in Engliſh. _ 
38. Adverbs are joined to all parts of ſpeech ;_ but 
chiefly to verbs. 
39. Conjundtions generally connect the ſame caſes, 
tenſes, and moods.—80 generally do the compara- 
tive . than and as. OBSER- 


30. Beelzebub than whom: none lids ſat: a as tua n 
hom none fairer is. 31. I hate ty manners who doſt not 
everence ſuperiors : or, I hate y manners u do not re- 
erence ſuperiors. '32. Homer the poet : Cicero the orator: 
he city Athens. 33. Lime-water: ſea-fiſh : land-tortoiſe. 
34. To underſtand this rightly, obſerve. 35. A deſire to ſtudy: 
deſirous to ſtudy : I deſire to ſtudy. 36. A maſter teaching 
the leſſon: time of preparing the leſſon: I am weary with 
hearing him. 37. He only being abſent : The king _ 
rewned : This, generally ſpeaking, is the conſequence ; 8 
Enough ſtudy qually diligent: Read — — 25 = 
?nough. 39. Father and mother: To father and mother 

* come and tell me: Thon art wer than 1. 


; P | Oden ATIONs. Zh 451 


40. All IL participler are adjectives, aad therefore dees 

uſed as ſuch. 

; 4, The infinitive with to, is often ufed inſtead of the 
ſubjunctive with the conjunction that * ; and the 
contrary. 4 

42. The ſign to ot the infinitive | is not expreſſed be- 
fore another verb when any of the following verbs, 
go before it, viz. bid, dare, need, make, ſee, hear, 0 
feel, alſo let; and ſometimes have ; conſequently in 

thofe inſtances the accuſative comes before the in- 
finirive mood. 

43. The Conjunctions, ere, . except, however, 
if, left, jo, tho, till, or until, whether ; and Jome 
few others, require the fubjundtive mood after 
them; eſpeclally if any thing contingent or doubt: 
ful be implied, otherwiſe the indicatrve. 

442 The queſtion and anſwer muſt be put in the Car 

a | 

45. A prepoſition 1 alter a verb has the ſame conſtruc 

tion as an adverb; which alſo often Rees a different 

ſenſe io the verb. , 

46. A verbal ® ing having the article the before it, 
muſt alſo have of after it; or both wanting, 1. e. 
they muſt both be preſent, or both abſent ; other: 
wiſe two diſtin forms will be confounded. ; 47 | 


*** 1 * 


40. A loving father : A corfiken an A dowd wife. 
41. To begin with the firſt; to proceed; to conclude ; i. e 
that I may begin, &c. 42. I ſaw him do it: Thou heard 
bim ſay it: He dare not do it, &c. 43. Though he be rich 
Unleſs it were given: If I could be there, &c. 44. Who wrol 
this? I: Whoſe book is this ? ? mine: What are you doing? WW” 
am writing. 45. To give over ſpeaking : To caſt f up at- 
counts. 46. By obſerving which; or, by the obſerving o 
which ; not by obſerving of which ; nor by the obſerving which 

Note on rule 41, the word that * here has ſuch a force as te 
give the whole ſentence the nature of a ſubſtantive. 
Note on rule 45, the verb caſt t, withoùt the prepoſition 

ſigniſies to throw. As give alſo by itſelf, to add to, &c. 


9 * 


Or Tux PRONUNCIATION or Wende: 


47. A comparative adverb muſt not be fer: before an 
en adjective compared by er, or- . 

48 When both antecedent and relative are one. 
hel tives to different verbs: The relative belong 
he w neareſt, and the antecedent ro then more © at 

ve | | F by 


400 37. Sarah is ee e Thon art the used bey 1 
"bs aver ſaw : not more fairer ; nor moſt 3 48. r * ; 
ar, Move e are ſeldom ſatisfied. : - 


"© 
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ROSODY, or the art of ſounding cr" acting” 
ords properly, conſiſts in giving every letter its p 
er ſound, and every ſyllable its proper accent. 
The due quantity of letters conſiſts in the diſtinction 
ſyllables into long and ſport; and the proportion be- 
een theſe is, as two to one: hence quantity and 
rcent will appear to be two diſtinct things. 
All ſyllables having a diphthong in them, or a vowel 
With a iong or broad found, are long; as, hail, fool, 
ere, call, cry, fly, &c. all other ſyllables are Bort. 
ut as we have already treated of the nature of the 
dwels, and in what poſition they are long or ſhort, 
e ſhall add nothing further on that particular here. 
ACCENT is the particular ſtreſs of the voice laid 
don a ſyllable in ſounding it, and is marked thus (?). 
By this particular ſtrefs ef the voice laid upon any 
e ſyllable of a word, the ſyllables of that word are 
tied together, that the manner of their pronuncia. 
dn is rendersd different from that of any * num 
r of monoſyllables. 
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well Ohſerved; to pronounce the ſyllables; in poly ſyl. 


ſitions or terminations do not occaſion an irregularity} 


| ſometimes. placed upon the. firſt ſyllable, 'and-. ſome: 
times upon the laſt. Words of three ſyllables have 


ſyllables are pronounced in the ſame time as the ac 


_ c6ellen-tiality, imma-teriality,. incompre-henſti: bility 


j n pronunciations of ſuch nouns and verbs 2 as 7 


— founded; in any e ſyllable, 7 
whatever it is, is always pronounced fuller. and plainer tl 
than that in any other ſyllable; but that ſyllable Which: 
immediately follows an accented ſyllable is neceſſarily We; 
pronounced ſbort - ſo as ſeldom to have-any: other.than 


the ſlender {ound of that vowel. h 


We have a natural aptitude, as. Mr. Maclaurin has 


ble words, by two ard two. together (when prepo. 


the firſt always a long and full ſyllable, and the latter 2 
bort and quick one: as in, arbi-trary, cere-mony, 
compe-tency, a-bomi-nable, in- conti- -NEncy, alle. gori 
cal, aca-demi- cal, ccc. 

Hence obſerve, that words of one Sy lable are pro- 
nee long or ſhort, according to the nature of then 
letters (but are not ſaid to be accented). Word 
of two ſyllables have always one accent, which 1s 


generally but one accert, 1. e. when the other two 


cented one; and theſe words are ſometimes.accented 
on the firſt, ſometimes. on the middle, and ſometime 
on the laſt ſyllable—yer ſome triſſyllable words ſeem to 
have two accents; though one be but weakly. uttered 
either on the firſt or laſt ſyllable, as, cap-rivate, cht 

al—repre-ſent, inter-p6ſe, &c.——W ords of fon 
ſyllables have two accents, as above. Words d 
five or more ſyllables have Vkewiſe two accents; a 
compre-henlible, credi-bility, ante-dilfvian, &c. 
Some words ſeem as if they had three accents; 


The beſt way to learn to diſtinguiſh upon what yl 
lable in a word the accent lies, is to obſerve the * 


TNEY 
7 


object 3 à4 record, to record, tec. 


20 10 E P RONUNCTIATION or Wonne. 0 as 
pelt in the ſame manner but-accentedidifferently, viz. 


wy. 
rn 
of 
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Ln 


7 
45 


he nouns upon the firſt ſyllable and the bs upon : bY 


1 here can be no certain rules laid down for placing 


Yer, in general it may be ſaid, that in compound 
ords, whether compounded with a prepoſition.; as, ad, 
n, im, un, dif, tranſ, &c. or with a termination; a8, 


d, er, ly, eth, eſt, ing, iſh, ous, ment, &c. or both; 
he accent is upon the primitive part. And Where 


vords are not compounded, the accent is commonly 
pon the longeſt ſyllable (I mean that ſyllable Which 
ath a long vowel in it, or which requires moſt time 
o pronounce it). And where the different lengths of 
he ſyllables do not determine the accent, it ãs in Eng- 
ſh commonly placed as near the beginning of the word, 
s the harmony of the pronunciation will admit. 


Of EMPHASIS. 
As accent is a peculiar elevation -or ſtreſs of the 


Voice upon a certain ſyllable in a word, ſo emphaſis is 


he elevation or ſtreſs of the voice laid upon a certain 
ord in a ſentence. | 


The emphatical word or words being thoſe which 


arry an importance in themſelves, and on which the 


nſe of the reſt depend: they muſt always, her- 
ver they are found, whether in the beginning, mid - 


le, er end of a ſentence, be pronounced with a fuller 


nd ſtronger ſound of the voice : as, in 


ords of Hor ace. 


theſe ſatyrical 


he ſecond; as à torment, to torment ; an abjeat, to I 
: re 8 


he accent upon words, which can be of much ler vice 
o a tearner : notwithſtanding. that, children ſhould be 
as early as poſlible inſtructed ãn it's nature, beauty aud 
iſe; and ſhewn' how to lock for it in Spelling-books, 
Dictionaries, &c. e T7 ; | 
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1 on ne PRONUNCIATION: or Wounds. 


Ger; place and wealth, if poſſible, with. grace, 
I not, by any means get wealth and place. 


The emphatical words may generally be found out, 
** putting the queſtion; thus. -Mhat muſt I get 
Anſw.Place and wealth- Here place and weflth are 
the empharical words. How muſt I get them? —— 
Anſ. With grace :— Here grace is the emphatical 
word. If not with grace; how then? — Anf. By any 
means. Cet what —Anſ. Wealth and place. 

As no abſolute rules can be laid down for emphaſi, 
in general, we muſt be content with remarks on par. 
ticular caſes; ſuch as, that, oppoſition, or antitheſ 
require an emphaſis upon each of the oppoſed words; 
and, that moſt monoſyllables, beginning a queſtion 
muſt be ſtrongly marked; as, why did he ſo? what 
can he mean ? how did the look? sc. In compound 
words that are oppoſed to others, the emphaſis, c 
rather the accent, properly falls on the diſtinguiſhing 
ſyllables; for inſtance, the virtuous are modeſt—thi 
vicious im · modeſt; the righteous are en un 
righteous are miſerable. 

But, after, all, it muſt be lives, that eve 
perſon will read with proper emphaſis, juſt i in propor 
tion as he enters into the beauty and ſpirit of the 
author; and in the ſame proportion too, will the min 
of the hearer be entertained and affected, and the di 
ferent paſſions of hope, joy, grief, &c. be excited by 
the voice, looks and geſture of the ſpeaker. 

For no perſon, as has been 5 obſerved, ca 
| place an emphaſis on words, of which he himſelf do 
not underſtand the meaning. The reader ouph 
perfectly to underſtand all he ſays, and bring himſe 

(if poſſible) to have the very ſame affections which l 
Aline 6 to o infuſe into others. e 
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matter for the thing made; as, - 
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of KHETORICAL, FIGURES... © 


" A+ Metaphir puts, for a: proper word, another 
H expreſſing ſimilitude. x 
2. A Metonymy, puts one thing for another, of nea 

relation to t 

A Sener doche, tales the whole fer a port or a part 

for the whole: il 77 
4. Irony fpeaks the rererſe of what the ſentiments of 

of the mind are. : 

5. Hyperbole N s or diminiſhes” the truth exceed. 
ing! | | | 

6. * is a ' continaition of tropes. 

4 Climax aſcends gradually in ſenſe to a finiched Wen 
. applies contradictory 2 to Py. 
488 e 
„„ Profagepnets « make inanimgies_ ſpeak and at Uke a 

perſon. 

I pers, turns from any hahe to make an c. 
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11. Parent heſis ＋ is eren lenſe inclofedin aſenrence, 2 "of 
1. Atide(i. cen) of of pation. 4S. The inventor for the "YN 


invented; as, Mars (war) rages : The author for his works; 
&, Read Horace, i. e. his books: The inſtrument for the 
cauſe; as, His tongue, ie eloquence, defends him: The 
ſteel; i. e. rword. con- 
quers : The effect for the cauſe; — Cold death, i. e. death 
that makes cold : The containing: for the contained; t, I feaſt 
on diſhes, i. e. meatyit The ag ſunct forthe: ſubje&; at, The 
mace, i. e. the magiſtrate, comes. 3. 


4. Well 
done good boy, i. E. bad boy. I He runs ſwifter, thanithe 
wind: He . lower than a ſil, 6, ena (i. &. love). 
grows cold without Ceres (i- en bread) and Bac ( e. 


Wine). 5. Folly, breads. laughter; laughter diſdain; diſdain 
makes ſhame; r daughter... 8. A hitter fiveet's un »9p The 
Mountains clap their hands, and, the. mile fag 55 Hee 


Thus the covetous poſſeſſed the gold by violen 
curſed thirſt of gold. 11, I believe indeed __ > 
OY yur he is the offspring of e Gods. 


Ten ſummers, 1. ” ; 6 . op 
| Fears 2. Navy. the year, i. e. ſprings; i is, beautiful. 
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. 8 A 0 * uncru arion | 
12 Elipſidraps a word ar ſentence to 8 
iz ee divides words by others intervening. 
= 14, Hyphen ties words naturally different into dne. 
5  Antimeria Lets one Ae of n ey i oy 
ie," t 


if 3 » 2x4" True, ile. it is true. 13. What crime n 14 
15 | Purple-coloured. ſea-fiſh. 15. He reads e Wi EX- 
ſeeding wile” n en 
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2 349 Apoſtropbe 118 Hyphen 


3 Colon 10. Aﬀeriſm 1 17. Index . 6 
4. Period 1 11% Breve | 18: Obeliſk + 
5 Inzerrogation? | 12: Long 19. Paragraph 
6, Adwmirauon 1 FI. Carcet ni '20. Quotation & 


Th: +: Parents 175 4. Circumfiex 21 Jegien 4 
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"SY The an ner 570 
WE 0 aeg, pauſe or time 


Vu queſtion. 6, De notes "wonder or amazement. 7. A ſentence 
. incloſed 1 another. 8. The ſtreſs of voce upon -any 
ſuyllable. 9. Some letter or letters left out. 10. Guides t6 
ſiome — in the margin. 11. The vowel ſhort or quick: 
1 12: The vowel long or ſſow. 13. Some letter, word, ar fens 
= Ttence omitted. 14. The fyllable very long. 15. Drides te 
diphthong into two ſounds. 76. Unites two words. 1 To Some 
remarkable-paſſie. ' 18. - Refers to the foot of the 

19. Comprehends ſeveral things under one head. 20. > 
ſage quoted in the author”s own words. 21. Sud ah 
r chapter into lefler Fr. e 
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e iv, Preface, line 2, for their read 
Z of the a notes, for th read dd. 
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French, 8 Greek, He 


ach of theſe to be prizited_ o on one Side of a lat 
Sheet of ſtiong Paper, 16 2s to. be wen at 
View. Io be put to the Pre a6 Auf- 
ficient Number of Purchaſers, ro defra 
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